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"The  practice  of  that  which  is  ethically  best 
— what  we  call  goodness  or  virtue — involves  a 
course  of  conduct  which  in  all  respects  is  opposed 
to  that  which  leads  to  success  in  the  cosmic 
struggle  for  existence.  In  place  of  ruthless  self- 
assertion,  it  demands  self-restraint,  in  place  of 
thrusting  aside  or  treading  down  all  competitors, 
it  requires  that  the  individual  shall  not  merely 
respect,  but  shall  help  his  fellows;  its  influence 
is  directed  not  so  much  to  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  as  to  the  fitting  of  as  many  as  possible 
to  survive.  It  repudiates  the  gladiatorial  theory 
of  existence." — Professor  T,  H.  Huxley ^  Evolution 
and  Ethics. 


FOREWORD 

When  the  war  cloud  burst  I  was  in 
Interlaken.  All  night  the  full  moon  had 
bathed  in  silver  the  snowy  slopes  of 
the  Jungfrau.  The  sun  rose  resplendent, 
the  new  day  was  perfect.  As  I  gazed 
at  the  lofty  peaks  projected  against  the 
gray  blue  of  the  brilliant  sky  I  felt  how 
little  those  heights  would  be  affected  by 
the  sudden  confusion  and  the  over- 
whelming distress  resting  upon  the  world 
below.  They  had  stood  unmoved  through 
the  ages.  They  told  of  a  world  of  en- 
during peace.  I  came  at  once  under  an 
influence  that  has  remained  with  me 
ever  since.  It  has  not  been  altogether 
difficult,  even  in  the  hurried  and  fright- 
ened rush  of  travelers  seeking  to  get 
home  and  the  distress  of  the  news  of 
the   first   great   horrors    of   the   war,    to 
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feel  that  influence  still  upon  me,  so  that 

I  have  gladly  tried  to  speak  words  which 

might  pass  something  of  it  on  to  others 

' — hence  this  little  book. 

H.  A.  S. 


APPRECIABLE  ASSETS  OF  THE 
WAR  TO-DAY 


''This  also  I  saw,  that  it  is  from  the 
hand  of  God.'' — Ecclesiastes  2.  21^. 
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APPRECIABLE  ASSETS  OF  THE 
WAR  TO-DAY 

I?   I? 

I  KNOW  nowhere  so  complete  a  record 
of  the  possibihties  of  daily  life  as  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Life's  joys  and  sorrows,  its 
laughter,  its  pleasures,  its  possessions,  its 
attainments,  its  wisdom  and  folly,  are 
passed  in  review  and  have  all  been 
tried.  All  have  alike  proved  unsatis- 
factory. The  wise  man  dies  even  as 
the  fool  and  leaves  everything  behind 
him.  Because  of  its  distresses  and  per- 
plexities life  is  empty  and  hateful.  **A11 
is  vanity  and  a  striving  after  wind." 
When  all  is  said  the  Wise  Man  in  his 

perplexity  falls   back   upon   the  deepest 
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conviction  of  his  life,  and  says,  "Never- 
theless this  also  I  saw,  that  it  is  from 
the  hand  of  God." 

The  time  has  not  come  to  fix  respon- 
sibility for  the  great  war;  that  will  be 
determined  in  the  distant  future.  Never- 
theless, in  the  presence  of  the  shock  and 
the  already  developing  horrors  and  wide- 
spread distress  it  is  possible  to  appraise 
some  appreciable  assets  which  it  is  use- 
ful to  consider  for  so  much  of  comfort 
and  of  promise  as  may  be  in  them. 
There  is  immediate  comfort  in  the  fact 
that  while  individuals  like  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London,  the  French 
Ministry,  and,  as  some  will  believe, 
even  the  Kaiser  and  the  Czar,  have 
striven  more  or  less  earnestly  for  peace, 
England,  with  whom  we  in  America 
are  most  closely  related,  has  steadfastly 
maintained  the  duty  of  peace,  and  re- 
spect for  treaty  obligation  toward  weaker 
states,  and  has  done  everything  in  her 
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power  to  maintain  this  position.  This 
is  a  permanent  asset  on  the  credit  side 
and  cannot  fail  to  count  for  much  in 
the  future. 

Furthermore,  patriotism  has  gained  a 
new  significance.  It  has  been  much 
discredited  of  late:  in  fact,  it  stands 
next  to  religion.  We  know  what  it  has 
meant  in  the  distant  past,  but  the 
world  was  not  prepared  for  its  new  birth 
to-day.  Who  looked  for  it,  for  example, 
in  a  country  of  artisans  and  small 
tillers  of  the  soil  like  Belgium.'^  To-day 
the  whole  world  does  them  honor  and 
gives  them  a  place  among  heroes.  It 
is  a  patriotism  worthy  of  a  name  with 
the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  the  Danes,  the 
Scandinavians,  of  the  past.  It  is  equally 
true  that  a  new  patriotic  devotion  has 
laid  hold  of  the  Germans.  Two  years 
ago  the  book  Der  Deutsche  Gedank  in 
der  Weld,  which  was  spread  broadcast 
throughout  Germany  as  one  of  the  chief 
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inspirations  of  the  present  hostile  atti- 
tude of  Germany  toward  England,  and 
which  was  a  direct  challenge  for  war 
with  England,  charged  the  German  peo- 
ple with  utter  lack  of  patriotism.  It 
says  that  what  passed  for  patriotism 
was  known  in  certain  classes  in  Germany 
— in  the  universities,  in  the  army  and 
among  the  rich — but  it  was  not  deep 
or  genuine,  and  did  not  affect  the  people. 
No  one  could  make  that  charge  to-day. 
The  first  visible  result  of  the  war  is 
the  outburst  of  a  genuine  patriotism  on 
the  part  of  the  whole  German  people 
which  to  all  appearance  is  beyond 
question. 

Equally  true  is  this  of  France.  France 
has  stood  for  liberty  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years;  but  the  genuineness  of 
her  devotion  has  continually  been  ques- 
tioned. So  experienced  and  thoughtful 
a  man  as  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett  of 
Balliol,   writing   to   the   English   ambas- 
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sador,  Sir  Robert  Morier,  in  1880,  says, 
"Some  well-informed  persons  like  your- 
self tell  me  that  the  French  do  not 
want  to  fight,  and  that  the  passion  of 
money-making  has  taken  possession  of 
them;  others  say  the  opposite;  and  I 
own  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  imagine  how 
a  vain  people  like  the  French  can  sit 
down  forever  under  defeat."  Apparently 
he  had  no  appreciation  of  any  deeper 
or  stronger  emotion  in  the  life  of  that 
great  people.  To-day  Frenchmen  of 
every  class,  from  the  peasant  to  the 
prince,  the  socialist  no  less  than  the 
aristocrat,  have  taken  their  place  along- 
side the  Englishmen,  with  a  spirit  of 
devotion  to  their  country  which  loses 
nothing  in  comparison. 

This  new  patriotism  carries  with  it  a 
new  spirit  of  unselfishness,  wide  reaching, 
and  in  the  true  sense  sacrificial.  Every- 
where in  the  countries  engaged  in  the 
war  there  is  already  manifest  a  prompt 
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and  complete  surrender  of  individual  in- 
terests to  the  larger  cause.  Fathers  are 
giving  their  sons,  and  wives  their  hus- 
bands, and  while  there  are  tears  and  a 
growing  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  price 
that  is  to  be  paid,  there  is  everywhere 
unflinching  courage  and  absorbing  de- 
votion witnessing  to  a  spirit  of  sacrifice, 
which,  while  it  counts  the  cost,  is  strong 
in  its  response  to  the  larger  interests, 
the  more  compelling  demand. 

This  spirit  is  to  be  seen  everywhere: 
no  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  it.  This 
means  a  new  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit.  It  would  seem  that  out 
of  the  mist  of  an  all-absorbing  worldli- 
ness  and  materialism  the  hand  of  hu- 
manity has  reached  and  laid  its  grasp 
upon  the  unseen.  We  have  been  living 
in  an  age  in  which  the  things  within 
our  reach — wealth  and  business  and  pleas- 
ure— have  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  men 
and  concentrated  upon  themselves  their 
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attention  and  effort.  Suddenly  the  truth 
is  forced  upon  men  on  all  sides  that 
these  things  perish  in  the  using,  and 
the  day  swiftly  comes  to  all  when  they 
vanish  utterly  in  the  presence  of  the 
reality  of  the  unseen.  The  death  which 
stalks  in  the  battlefield  reaches  out  to 
the  distant  home,  and  the  world  awakes 
to  a  new  consciousness  that  the  fashion 
of  this  world  is  passing  away.  The 
only  world  that  has  reality  is  the  unseen. 
If  this  conviction  can  in  some  degree 
be  made  permanent,  there  is  no  asset 
for  humanity  to  be  counted  more  valu- 
able. The  extent  to  which  this  con- 
viction is  reaching  is  suggested  in  a 
letter  from  a  prominent  English  general 
which  appeared  in  the  London  Times 
immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  Writing  as  a  soldier  of  large  expe- 
rience and  high  position,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  issue  of  the  war  does  not 
depend    upon   gunpowder   and    steel    so 
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much  as  upon  the  moral  nature  of  the 
men  behind  the  material  weapons,  espe- 
cially upon  what  he  calls  the  soul  of 
the  people  itself.  To  that  he  appeals 
in  the  confidence  that  his  fellow  country- 
men in  England,  whatever  losses  they 
may  be  called  to  suffer,  will  be  moved 
by  that  inspiration  of  the  nation's  soul 
which  comes  with  the  appreciation  of 
the  reality  of  the  things  above.  In  all 
lands  men  have  been  living  the  life  of 
the  world;  the  unseen  has  been  ignored 
and  forgotten.  Suddenly  it  bursts  out 
in  the  awful  void  created  by  the  swift 
destruction  of  all  that  has  been  sought 
and  cherished.  Men  have  been  building 
not  their  individual  lives  only,  but  their 
civilization  on  the  sand.  Now  the  very 
foundations  are  swept  away.  No  matter 
who  wins  in  the  great  war,  a  new  world 
will  arise.  There  must  needs  be  a  new 
civilization,  truer,  saner,  better,  built  on 
another    foundation.      The    world    was 
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never  so  ready  for  it,  and  never  has 
been  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
it,  as  it  is  now  to  be.  The  eternal 
verities  are  to  be  heard  and  heeded. 
We  are  startled  to  think  what  would 
have  been  the  result  if  this  form  of 
Christianity  had  been  the  only  one  that 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  heathen 
world,  despite  the  message  of  the  mis- 
sionary. Christendom,  affected  as  it 
must  be  by  the  life  at  home,  has  pre- 
sented both  a  religion  and  a  civilization 
so  material,  so  worldly,  so  strangely 
mixed  of  good  and  evil  as  to  carry  in 
it  little  power  of  conviction.  The  day 
had  come  in  which  the  close  contact 
of  the  West  with  the  East  was  likely 
to  undo  the  teachings  of  the  past  and 
to  destroy  all  that  we  would  have  the 
world  believe  as  to  the  validity  and 
value  of  both  the  faith  and  the  life. 
Neither  the  civilization  nor  the  religion 
of  the  West,   tested  as  it  must  be  by 
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the  circumstances  of  close  contact  in 
business,  in  literature,  in  art,  in  social 
institutions,  or  in  the  temper  and  char- 
acter of  the  individual,  was  likely  to 
appear  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  obviously 
better  than  their  own.  To-day  we  can 
believe  that  there  is  to  be  a  new  Chris- 
tian faith  and  a  new  Christian  world. 
Our  faith  has  been  largely  a  matter  of 
the  intellect.  Because  there  are  so  many 
unanswered  questions  in  religion,  multi- 
tudes of  educated  men  have  relegated 
personal  religion  to  the  back  of  their 
minds.  They  have  thought  that  "noth- 
ing is  true,  nothing  is  new,  and  nothing 
signijBes."  They  have  made  themselves 
free  to  live  as  they  please.  Now  there 
is  to  be  a  new  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ. 
The  * 'Reservists"  are  called  author- 
itatively to  the  colors.  No  matter  where 
they  are,  or  what  they  are  doing,  or 
what  they  choose  to  think,  if  they  do 
not   obey    they    become   aliens,  or   out- 
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casts.  They  can  never  return  to  their 
native  land.  This  is  the  "outer  dark- 
ness" of  the  New  Testament.  Every 
man  must  answer  the  call  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Is  he  for  him,  or  against  him? 
Does  he  mean  to  obey  his  commands 
or  does  he  not.^^  He  makes  his  decision 
and  it  cannot  be  changed.  Out  of  this 
comes  the  preparation  of  character  which 
will  stand  the  test  of  life.  In  this  way 
there  is  coming  a  new  Christianity.  It 
will  have  God's  message  to  the  world.  It 
will  be  to  all  men.  It  will  make  human 
brotherhood,  about  which  we  have  senti- 
mentalized, a  reality  and  the  ultimate 
test  of  religion.  The  Turk,  the  China- 
man, or  the  African  to-day  looks  at 
the  Christian  nations  devouring  one  an- 
other. He  has  known  something  of  their 
civilization  and  heard  more  or  less  about 
their  religion.  How  bewildered  he  must 
be  at  the  outlook,  and  how  cynical  his 
sneer  if  he  is  serious  minded!     But  the 
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Christian  of  the  future  is  going  to  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  his  scrutiny. 
His  Christianity  will  no  longer  be  an 
easy  confession,  with  small  call  for  sacri- 
fice, knowing  nothing  of  martyrdom.  It 
will  now  have  a  standard  of  personal 
devotion  and  spiritual  obedience.  The 
Christian  willing  to  present  himself  as 
a  witness  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  an 
example  of  the  life  which  the  Master 
requires.  More  than  ever  religion  may 
not  be  crowded  back  to  wait  for  the 
mercies  and  judgment  of  God.  Religion 
is  going  to  be  more  than  ever  a  life,  and 
that  a  life  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  devoted  to  helpfulness,  to 
brotherly  love,  and  to  common  service. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  for  which  men 
long  have  prayed  is  at  hand.  It  is  not 
only  ''within  you,"  it  is  among  you, 
and  as  with  the  awful  wars  of  the  past 
— the  Crimean  War,  the  Sepoy  Rebellion, 
the  Boxer  Outbreak,  and  the  like — the 
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world's  closed  doors  have  been  flung  open, 
and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  come 
with  light  and  life  to  the  world,  so  we 
may  be  sure  the  Kingdom  is  coming 
now  with  Him  whose  right  it  is  to  reign. 
The  promises  of  God  do  not  fail,  though 
the  wrath  of  men  and  the  passions  of 
men  may  for  a  time  conceal  them. 


II 

AN  INTERiPRETATION  AND  A 
PROPHECY 


"Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  is  but  a  noise'' 
-Jeremiah  46,17, 


II 

AN  INTERPRETATION  AND  A 
PROPHECY 

This  is  rather  a  startling  text.  Times 
were  far  worse  than  they  are  now. 
Israel  was  a  little  nation  between  great 
states  which  aimed  at  world  dominion. 
On  the  one  hand  was  Egypt,  whose 
power  had  extended  as  far  as  Carchemish 
on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  other  hand 
was  the  rising  power  of  Babylon  under 
a  great  military  leader,  King  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Already  a  large  part  of  the 
Israelitish  people  had  been  carried  into 
captivity;  others  had  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  the  rest  were  doing  what  the  small 
states  of  Europe  to-day  are  doing — hang- 
ing in  the  balance  and  anxiously  watching 
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possibilities.  Great  captains  were  wor- 
shiped as  they  always  have  been,  and 
military  rulers  said  then  as  they  say 
now,  "Men  are  nothing,  only  weapons." 
Destiny  turned  on  the  heaviest  battalions. 
Then  it  was  that  we  hear  our  text. 
Men  taught  of  God  said,  'Tharaoh  king 
of  Egypt  is  but  a  noise."  It  is  the 
word  used  in  the  sixty -fifth  psalm,  "God 
stilleth  the  roaring  of  the  seas";  the 
noise  that  rises  mightily,  threatens  to 
engulf,  and  then  subsides. 

We  ask.  Where  is  Pharaoh  now? 
Where  are  the  great  captains  of  the 
past,  Alexander  and  Hannibal,  Caesar  and 
Tamerlane,  and  Napoleon?  They  ruled 
the  world  and  created  great  kingdoms, 
but  those  kingdoms  are  gone  as  com- 
pletely as  are  their  founders.  The  Egypt 
and  the  Babylon  and  the  Greece  and  the 
Carthage  and  the  Rome  of  their  day 
are  no  more. 

The    fact    is    that    we    are    face    to 
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face  to-day  with  powers  greater  than 
those  represented  by  mihtary  chieftains  or 
mighty  battahons.  The  world  looks  on 
with  distressed  anxiety  and  feels  that 
the  future  is  turning  upon  these.  So  it 
does,  if  we  have  no  vision,  if  we  look 
only  at  the  present;  but  God  is  in  His 
heaven,  and  is  the  same  yesterday  and 
to-day  and  forever.  Eternal  powers  are 
at  work  because  this  is  God's  world; 
and  we  are  driven  to  consider  them. 
God's  forces  in  the  material  world  are 
those  which,  under  the  control  of  men, 
are  working  to-day  such  formidable  re- 
sults; but  the  welfare  of  humanity,  and 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  do 
not  turn  upon  them.  They  are  governed 
by  powers  which  God  exercises  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  The  powers  which  we 
long  have  learned  to  recognize  as  those 
more  characteristic  of  God  Himself,  the 
powers  which  we  have  felt  in  our  own 
heart,  which  have  interpreted  life  for  us. 
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and  made  life  a  reality,  these  have  not 
waned  and  do  not  change.  They  are 
little  affected  by  the  powers  of  nature, 
and,  when  the  powers  of  nature  are 
rampant,  and  men  quail  before  them  in 
the  thunderstorm,  or  the  whirlwind,  or 
the  raging  of  the  sea,  or  the  onset  of 
mighty  armies,  armed  with  tremendous 
guns,  and  attacking  from  the  air  above 
and  the  sea  beneath.  Christians  are  called 
to  consider  these  other  powers,  the  su- 
preme ones.  These  are  to  us  as  the 
voice  of  God  which  works  on  ceaselessly 
in  the  hearts  and  the  thoughts,  the 
character  and  the  aims  of  men.  To  these 
we  should  look  if  we  are  to  find  any 
interpretation  of  human  events  or  to 
venture  any  prophecy  as  to  what  lies 
before  us  in  the  awaiting  future. 

The  first  of  these  to-day,  to  which 
attention  should  be  called,  appears  in 
the  awakening  of  the  common  people 
everywhere.    We  are  witnessing  the  dawn 
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of  a  new  democracy.  The  world  has 
long  been  dominated  by  rulers.  Once  in 
power  the  machinery  of  human  society 
is  in  their  control,  and  they  rapidly 
create  conditions  which  are  slow  to 
change,  not  only  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  forces  in  their  hands,  but  be- 
cause the  subject  people  become  accus- 
tomed to  them,  and  are  individually 
helpless  and  collectively  controlled.  In- 
deed, that  control  becomes  a  kind  of 
political  and  social  bondage;  the  tradi- 
tions of  a  ruling  house,  or  of  a  bureau- 
cratic organization,  dominate  all  thought. 
We  see  feudalism  in  the  modern  world 
dying  slowly.  Germany,  the  source  and 
center  of  Protestantism,  with  all  her 
mental  enlargement  and  physical  progress, 
has  suffered  a  hundred  years  of  military 
autocracy.  The  individual  German  is 
the  best  kind  of  citizen  in  a  new  coun- 
try. He  quickly  adapts  himself;  he 
brings   all    his   gifts    to   his    daily    task 
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under  any  conditions;  he  understands  and 
appreciates  the  people  among  whom  he 
may  live;  he  is  eager  to  enter  into  their 
life  anywhere  and  everywhere;  he  readily 
becomes  a  citizen  of  any  other  country. 
But  the  German  as  a  representative  of 
his  government  is  unsympathetic  with 
other  people,  and  finds  it  very  difficult 
to  assimilate  with  them.  The  power 
of  the  German  military  organization  in 
any  land  stands  with  its  elbows  out, 
and  "incidents"  like  Zabern  in  Alsace 
and  the  recent  agrarian  legislation  in 
Poland,  and  the  forbidding  of  a  Danish 
traveler  to  lecture  in  his  own  tongue  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  could  occur  nowhere 
else. 

The  same  appears  everywhere.  France, 
which  has  been  a  republic  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  only  to-day  elects  a  President 
by  a  ballot  which  has  been  reasonably 
free,  and  only  recently  do  the  French 
people  begin  to  grasp  the  idea  of  repre- 
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sentative  government.  England  dates 
her  freedom  from  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  Magna  Charta;  but  that  famous 
deed  was  only  the  charter  of  the  barons; 
and  England  dates  her  true  liberty  only 
from  Cromwell  in  1688.  Even  then  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  she  had  small 
liberty  for  her  people,  until  the  modern 
era  began  with  the  Reform  Laws  of 
1832.  Russia,  with  all  her  intellectual 
life  and  the  native  gifts  of  her  people, 
remains  the  picture  and  embodiment  of 
feudal  aristocracy;  and  Japan,  despite 
her  marvelous  advance  and  unparalleled 
achievements  in  modern  ways,  is  feudal- 
istic  in  spirit,  and  still  carries  in  her 
thought  and  her  government  large  sec- 
tions of  her  feudal  inheritance.  The 
same  is  true  largely  everywhere  and 
might  be  amplified  with  extended  detail. 
The  important  fact  is  that  now  in  all 
the  world  the  people  are  coming  into 
their   own.     This   power  of  the  people 
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acting  together  has  always  been  in  evi- 
dence, though  often  in  small  areas,  and 
little  regarded.  It  is  the  strength  of 
the  Dutch,  of  the  Swiss,  of  the  Danes, 
and  the  Scandinavians.  It  is  that  for 
which  the  republicanism  of  North  Amer- 
ica is  the  symbol,  and  toward  which  the 
republics  of  South  America  are  making 
such  rapid  advance.  Whichever  side 
wins,  then,  in  the  great  contest  that  is 
now  raging  in  Europe,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  last  manifestation  of  feudal- 
ism at  its  best,  and  as  the  end  of  mil- 
itarism. It  is  the  awakening  of  the 
people  to  know  their  power  and  their 
rights.  We  may  believe  that  deep  in 
the  hearts  of  all  to-day  the  question  as 
to  why  they  should  fight  one  another 
and  clamor  for  one  another's  blood  is 
rising  with  an  insistence  which  will  not 
cease  until  the  answer  which  is  natural 
to  the  hearts  of  enlightened  men  is 
spoken,  and   everywhere   becomes   dom- 
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inant.  That  answer,  as  a  clarion  voice 
from  land  to  land,  will  be  recognized  as 
the  cry  of  a  common  human  brother- 
hood, and  when  that  brotherhood  so 
declares  itself  a  new  day  will  be  begun. 

The  power  of  God  in  the  life  of  men 
is  manifest  also  to-day  in  a  new  Rad- 
icalism. For  the  moment  crowded  aside, 
little  heeded,  much  ridiculed  by  the 
great  Powers  now  dominating  the  inter- 
course of  men  and  thundering  on  the 
battle-fields,  but  like  the  seeds  of  the 
new  season  germinating  beneath  the  frost 
of  a  late  winter,  that  Radicalism  in  a 
new  and  fruitful  form  is  coming  into  life. 
Hitherto  Radicalism  has  been  only  de- 
structive; it  is  going  to  be  constructive. 
The  world  is  breaking  away  from  the 
bonds  of  the  past.  It's  a  slow  process. 
It  often  is  unnecessarily  wasteful,  and 
sure  to  be  largely  misunderstood;  but 
human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  there 
seems  to  be  no  other  way  by  which  the 
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work  can  be  done.  In  every  free  govern- 
ment we  have  learned  that  there  must 
be  a  party  of  opposition,  and  an  opposi- 
tion that  will  oppose.  Then  minds  are 
alert;  clearer  vision  is  gained;  new  com- 
binations are  produced;  old  evils  are 
investigated,  brought  to  light,  and  over- 
thrown. As  to-day  the  evil  of  traditional 
methods  and  narrow  or  selfish  conceptions 
is  in  evidence,  the  opposition  may  be 
counted  on  to  have  a  creative  as  well 
as  a  constructive  vitality. 

A  saying  is  much  quoted  from  a  great 
German  historian  to  this  effect:  "Of  all 
political  sins  feebleness  is  the  most  con- 
temptible. It  is  the  political  sin  against 
the  Holy  Ghost."  He  meant  the  feeble- 
ness that  appears  in  lack  of  military 
power;  but  the  people  are  coming  to 
see  not  only  that  might  does  not  make 
right,  and  that  God  is  not  always  on 
the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions,  but 
that  there  is  power  in  clear  vision  and 
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sound  principles,  and  earnest,  unselfish, 
and  brotherly  cooperation  which  gives  to 
any  group  in  the  state  a  power  not 
easily  overthrown  and  is  sure  in  the  end 
to  be  self-propagating.  The  new  Rad- 
icalism is  already  set  to  the  task  of 
quickening  thought,  of  teaching  widely, 
of  seeing  straight,  and  of  grasping  funda- 
mentals as  its  own  special  task.  It 
will  break  up  the  life  that  has  long  been 
lying  fallow  in  the  civilization  of  the 
West,  no  less  than  in  that  of  the  East; 
and  in  that  lies  the  promise  of  the  future. 
This  force  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men 
is  also  going  to  produce  a  new  Ethics. 
Distinguished  writers  and  learned  pro- 
fessors have  taught  that  the  moral  law 
does  not  apply  to  nations.  Self-interest, 
as  a  permanent  rule,  and  exigency, 
political  or  material,  are  set  forth  as 
sufficient  justification  for  any  act  of 
violence  or  aggression.  Treaties  and 
promises  among  nations  are  to  be  looked 
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upon  as  '*only  a  sentence,"  and  pledged 
neutrality  ^'nothing  but  a  word." 

We  hear  again  Webster's  sarcasm  in 
connection  with  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. "They  went  to  war  against  a 
preamble;  they  fought  seven  years  against 
a  declaration."  He  might  have  added 
that  that  declaration  was  neither  polit- 
ically sound  nor  practically  true;  but 
such  as  it  was  it  stood  for  a  devotion  of 
the  colonists  to  principles  which  they  re- 
garded as  fundamental  to  the  progress  of 
humanity  and  essential  to  their  own  peace 
and  happiness.  John  Adams  was  once 
asked  where  he  got  his  ideas  of  liberty. 
He  said:  "When  I  was  a  young  man 
I  taught  school  in  Worcester  County 
and  boarded  around  among  the  farmers. 
When  I  sat  with  them  in  the  evening 
and  heard  their  talk  I  got  such  ideas  of 
liberty  and  of  duty  as  were  current 
among  them  that  I  quickly  learned  that 
the  Revolution  was  inevitable."    It  was 
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the  idea  that  gave  vision;  it  was  the 
grasp  of  thought  lying  deep  in  the  heart 
that  awoke  moral  enthusiasm,  that  made 
Bunker  Hill  a  baptism  and  Valley  Forge 
a  consecration. 

By  the  events  that  attended  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  the  world  is  startled  and 
challenged  to  recognize  these  principles. 
It  is  fighting  for,  and  beginning  to 
live  by,  a  new  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tion. Benjamin  Butler's  cynical  advice 
to  young  men  in  the  reckless  years 
following  our  Civil  War — first  "to  get  on, 
then  honor,  then  honest" — will  be  heard 
no  longer.  The  Ten  Commandments  are 
beginning  again  to  grip  the  minds  of 
men,  and  the  world  is  going  to  demand 
truth,  and  honesty,  and  purity,  even  of 
politicians  and  statesmen,  as  never  before. 

The  moving  of  God  in  the  hearts 
of  men  is  going  to  produce  a  new  setting 
forth  of  religion.  It  is  going  to  be  not 
so  much  a  profession,  and  much  more 
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a  life.  Christians  are  no  longer  going 
to  say,  "Do  not  look  at  me,  look  at 
Jesus  Christ;  he  is  your  pattern."  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  going  to  take 
the  heroic  position  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
challenging  the  world  as  he  did  with 
that  convincing  word,  "The  things  which 
ye  have  both  heard  and  seen  in  me, 
these  things  do:  and  the  God  of  Peace 
shall  be  with  you." 

The  Lord  could  say  to  His  disciples, 
"Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  yet  have  believed";  as  a  message  of 
hope  to  those  that  sit  in  darkness;  but 
as  a  challenge  and  as  a  promise  to 
His  church  the  command  to  be  His 
witnesses  was  an  authoritative  one.  It 
was  when  the  world  saw  the  Christians 
flocking  to  martyrdom  that  the  world 
first  flocked  to  baptism.  It  is  the  power 
of  the  Christian  example  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  drives  home  in  converting 
men    from    sin    to    righteousness.      The 
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world  is  going  to  challenge  Christians  in 
a  new  way,  and  Christians  who  are 
inconsistent,  who  only  half  believe,  who 
hide  their  own  defects  and  failures  be- 
hind creeds  and  confessions  or  any  form 
either  of  worship  or  of  philanthropy 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  a  consistent 
Christian  life,  will  meet  only  sneers  and 
reproach. 

A  day  is  coming  in  which  Christian- 
ity will  be  so  challenged  by  the  task 
that  is  set  before  it  that  it  will  present 
itself  with  a  new  simplicity,  a  new 
singleness  of  purpose,  and  a  new  com- 
pleteness of  devotion,  which  will  carry 
conviction.  The  world  will  believe  be- 
cause it  will  see.  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them"  was  our  Lord's  proc- 
lamation. When  the  eyes  of  the  world 
are  turned  to  manifest  Christian  fruitage 
it  will  be  easy  for  the  world  to  believe, 
and  the  stumblingblocks  which  now  are 
so  frequently  in  its  way  will  disappear. 
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The  war  to-day  is  not  for  a  new  gospel, 
but  for  new  men  and  women  to  illus- 
trate the  old  gospel;  and  a  safe  prophecy 
for  the  days  that  are  before  us  is  that 
that  testimony  is  more  abundantly  to  be 
given.  Millions  of  men  are  meeting  a 
supreme  test,  are  laying  down  their  lives 
for  their  country.  It  cannot  but  be 
that  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
will  hear  His  call  to  a  completeness  of 
surrender  of  themselves  to  Him,  a  steadi- 
ness and  enthusiasm  of  devotion  in  His 
service,  which  will  think  nothing  of 
sacrifice,  because  of  its  eagerness  for  the 
victory  which  will  bring  triumph  to  their 
Lord  and  blessing  to  their  fellow  men. 


Ill 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOUR 


^'Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers.  . . . 
Rest  in  the  Lord  and  wait  "patiently  for 
him:'— Psalm  37.  i,  7. 


Ill 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  HOUR 

The  question  of  the  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  war  divides  friends;  and  it 
is  not  profitable  to  attempt  to  forecast 
the  terms  of  the  final  settlement.  We 
are  much  more  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion, What  is  the  call  of  the  hour  for  us? 

This  is,  first  of  all,  a  call  to  revalue 
our  ideals.  In  the  tumult  of  life  we 
are  apt  either  to  lose  them  altogether 
or  to  obscure  them  in  the  daily  struggle. 
The  nations  are  fighting  for  gain  of 
land  or  power.  The  same  is  true  with 
us  if  for  its  prizes  we  enlarge  land  and 
power  to  cover  the  material  things  which 
life  holds  out  as  its  necessities.  It  is 
not    strange    if,    in    the    strenuous    fight 
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for  a  living,  we  lose  sight  of  life.  With 
most  men  the  battle  has  gone  hard. 
We  have  grasped  at  what  we  call  real- 
ities. Even  for  those  who  have  seemed 
to  win,  ideals  have  faded.  With  the 
fading  of  ideals  the  joy  goes  out  of 
life. 

It  is  an  old  and  still  unsettled  ques- 
tion why  nations  perish.  War,  pestilence, 
famine,  debt,  economic  defeat,  a  falling 
birthrate,  have  been  variously  advanced 
as  the  explanation.  Above  them  all 
moral  decadence  gains  the  wider  accept- 
ance, and  moral  decadence  is  primarily 
the  loss  of  ideals.  An  English  statesman, 
quoted  recently  in  the  British  Weekly, 
says,  "A  background  to  life,  some  worthy 
object  of  enthusiasm  or  devotion  beyond 
the  aimless  passage  of  the  years,  some 
spiritual  force  or  ideal  over  the  shabby 
scene  of  temporary  failure,  this  is  the 
deep  imperative  need  of  the  masses  to- 
da}^     The  only  test  of  progress,  which 
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is  to  be  anything  but  a  mere  animal 
rejoicing  over  mere  animal  pleasure,  is 
the  development  and  spread  of  some 
splendid  ideal  which  will  raise  into  an 
atmosphere  of  effort  and  distinction  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  man."  Life  for 
the  common  man  must  be  made  better 
worth  living  if  the  community  is  to 
move  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  which  God  will  provide  for 
all. 

This  can  be  attained  only  by  placing 
before  the  mind  something  worth  living 
for  and  holding  the  purpose  to  live  for 
it.  There  is  no  life  without  vision,  and 
vision  depends  on  the  apprehension  by 
the  mind  of  some  outlying  object  de- 
sirable and  preeminent  as  yet  unattained. 
This  call  to  revalue  our  ideals  compels 
a  choice.  The  less  is  to  be  placed  be- 
low the  greater,  the  poorer  is  to  be  cast 
aside  in  the  desire  to  obtain  the  better. 
All   that   is   within   us   is   summoned   to 
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the  steadfast  purpose  and  the  persistent 
effort  to  attain  that  which  we  now  see 
as  supremely  good.  That  good  may  be 
composed  of  a  variety  of  objects,  and 
those  objects  one  and  all  are  before  the 
mind  as  possible  attainments,  and  col- 
lectively form  the  ideals  the  choice  of 
which  fixes  character,  and  the  attainment 
of  which  constitutes  life's  best  reward. 

We  are  called  also  to  give  up  our 
confidence  in  big  things.  We  have  been 
having  an  orgy  of  bigness — big  money, 
big  business,  big  homes,  big  men.  To- 
day the  big  nations  are  visibly  shrinking 
before  some  that  are  small.  At  the 
thought  of  Belgium  and  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  with  their  place  in  history, 
and  the  certain  value  which  the  future 
is  to  accord  to  them  for  their  service 
in  the  uplift  of  humanity,  nations  which 
in  the  past  or  to-day  have  dominated 
the  world  by  their  bigness  shrink  into 
relative  disrespect.     Dan  Crawford,  the 
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English  missionary  in  Central  Africa, 
tells  the  story  of  his  gathering  the 
people  about  him  before  starting  for  a 
visit  to  his  home  in  England,  and  his 
attempt  to  interest  them  by  the  account 
of  the  wonders  that  he  expected  to  see 
— the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  wire- 
less, the  telephone,  the  aeroplane,  and 
similar  modern  devices.  His  hearers  sat 
about  silent,  and  apparently  wholely  un- 
moved. At  length  he  stopped.  Then  a 
^an  arose  and  said,  "You  are  telling  us 
of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  you  will 
see  in  England;  do  these  things  make 
better  men.'^"  That  question  will  become 
imperious  when  the  war  is  over  and 
devastation  and  sorrow  will  be  every- 
where. The  victorious  side  will  only  be 
able  to  present  its  material  gains  in 
added  territory  or  in  great  financial  in- 
demnities; and  the  world  will  ask,  "Is 
all  this  to  make  your  people  better .^^ 
Is  it  a  real  compensation  for  that  both 
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within  man  and  without  which  the  war 
has  destroyed?"  Another  standard  than 
bigness  we  may  beheve  will  henceforth 
maintain. 

We  are  called  in  like  fashion  to  give 
larger  place  to  the  old-fashioned  virtue 
of  charity.  This  appears  in  the  de- 
mand for  immediate  and  constant  aid 
of  the  wounded  soldier,  the  widow,  and 
the  orphan.  The  summons  to  help  the 
individual  makes  demand  for  personal 
attention  and  personal  care.  After  " 
is  done  by  our  great  charitable  organiza- 
tions and  the  multitude  of  helpful  com- 
mittees we  are  called  and  will  be  called 
to  take  our  place  by  the  side  of  the 
Lord  of  whom  it  is  said,  when  the  suffer- 
ing child  was  before  him,  "He  took  him 
by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up."  This 
personal  touch  which  now  is  everywhere 
coming  to  be  needed  will  go  far  to  open 
many  hearts  to  recognize  not  only  the 
deeper  needs,  but  the  true  brotherhood. 
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in  other  men.  Men  will  forget  the 
physical  differences  which  have  so  long 
kept  them  apart.  When  the  Russian 
and  the  Jew,  the  Frenchman  and  the 
African,  the  Englishman  and  the  Indian, 
are  allies,  and  the  German  and  his  enemy 
of  any  nationality  lie  side  by  side  on 
the  bed  of  suffering,  they  and  those 
who  minister  to  them  will  be  moved  to 
a  larger  humanity  and  to  a  broader  and 
tenderer  human  sympathy  than  they  have 
felt  in  the  past. 

Care  for  physical  necessities,  when 
they  are  presented  in  the  person  of 
sufferers  and  are  ministered  to  by  one's 
own  hand,  is  sure  to  create  a  more 
generous  spirit  and  to  open  the  eyes  to 
a  better  understanding  of  human  needs. 

As  Sir  Thomas  Browne  long  ago  de- 
scribed it,  'T  hold  not  so  narrow  a 
conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  conceive  that 
to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or 
think  a  piece  of  liberality  can  compre- 
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hend  the  total  of  charity.  There  are 
infirmities  not  only  of  body  but  of  soul 
and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merci- 
ful hand  of  our  abilities.  It  is  no  greater 
charity  to  clothe  the  body  than  to 
apparel  the  nakedness  of  the  soul."  In 
the  first  instance  war  is  inspired  by 
disrespect.  Men  of  one  country  look 
down  upon  those  of  another,  and  that 
feeling  of  difference  which  is  recognized 
at  first  in  language  and  customs  and 
personal  appearance  easily  develops  into 
an  ill-suppressed  despite  and  a' vainglo- 
rious consciousness  of  superiority,  out  of 
which  springs  the  boastful  hostility  which 
makes  the  onrush  of  war  when  the 
opportunity  offers  so  easy,  if  not  so 
inevitable. 

Still  more,  we  have  a  summons  to 
look  for  God  in  daily  life.  This  is  not 
the  common  teaching  to-day.  God  is 
largely  ruled  out  of  life.  It  is  in  all 
circles  quite  allowable  to  hold  any  doc- 
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trine  you  please  about  God  and  the 
other  hfe.  So  indifferent  have  men 
become  to  these  great  truths  that  they 
no  longer  argue  over  them,  and  are 
comfortably  unconscious  of  differences. 
Whenever  we  open  the  Bible  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  what  makes  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
histories.  The  answer  is  that  Israel  alone 
of  all  the  nations  of  the  past  was  led 
to  realize  that  the  God  whom  they 
ignorantly  worshiped  is  the  God  of  the 
whole  earth;  and  this  happens,  as  was 
lately  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  not  among  reflective  people  like 
the  Egyptians,  or  an  artistic  or  power- 
ful people  like  the  Greeks,  or  a  con- 
quering, practical  nation  like  the  Romans, 
but  among  the  Hebrews,  "who  could  not 
make  so  much  as  a  waterpot  without 
having  a  foreign  model  to  copy,  and 
even  then  made  it  clumsilv."  It  was 
their  belief  in  God  as  ordering  all  their 
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life  as  a  nation  which  made  them  the 
people  they  were.  The  Old  Testament 
is  the  record  of  that  experience.  The 
Psalms  are  full  of  the  testimony.  They 
sang  of  the  loving-kindness  of  Jehovah 
who  scattered  their  enemies  with  his 
arm;  whose  are  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  and  in  whom  alone  all  people 
are  blessed.  We  are  called  back  to  that 
faith. 

This  also  means  a  call  to  return  to 
the  ministry  of  prayer.  This  is  a  rela- 
tion and  a  practice  not  to  be  argued 
about.  It  has  been  long  tested  and 
proved.  It  is  known  to  those  who 
exercise  it;  and  the  summons  to-day  is 
to  a  more  earnest,  a  more  general  and 
a  more  constant  practice.  Jesus  Himself 
is  the  supreme  witness.  His  ministry 
began  and  ended  in  prayer,  not  simply 
as  a  cry  for  the  supply  of  a  need,  but 
as  the  expression  of  that  recognition  of 
the  abiding  presence  of  God  upon  which 
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the  life  of  the  spirit  of  man  depends, 
and  which  is  the  only  adequate  source 
of  comfort  and  of  strength.  The  days 
of  men  who,  like  Cromwell's  Ironsides, 
*'made  a  conscience  of  what  they  did," 
were  days  of  men  of  prayer.  Countless 
hearts  crushed  by  the  sorrows  of  the 
war  will  be  driven  to  prayer  as  never 
before,  and  in  that  resort  will  find  the 
greatly  needed  help  which  can  come 
alone  from  God,  and  in  which  lies  the 
hope  of  a  restored  and  a  renewed  Chris- 
tendom. That  hope,  however,  held  up 
by  itself  as  the  expression  of  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  far  away  from  the 
scenes  of  war  no  less  than  of  the  sufferers 
should  move  men  to  pray.  The  prayer 
that  can  have  mingled  with  it  the  sense 
of  God's  goodness  no  less  than  the  sense 
of  the  need  of  God,  that  can  be  stirred 
by  gratitude  for  present  mercies,  no  less 
than  by  the  memory  of  past  aid,  should 
keep  available  for  believers  the  wealth 
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of  spiritual  strength,  no  less  than  the 
sources  of  supply  for  bodily  needs.  The 
prayer  for  daily  bread  loses  something 
of  its  significance  in  days  of  widespread 
comfort  and  prosperity,  but  the  sense  of 
God's  daily  provision  in  this  ought  to 
help  us  to  that  sense  of  the  nearness 
of  God  and  the  suflSciency  of  God  which 
alone  will  preserve  the  life  of  the  spirit 
and  will  help  us  on  in  the  way  which 
makes  possible  the  attainment  of  the 
goal  which  God  has  made  the  object  of 
our  existence. 

We  are  also  called  to  see  the  importance 
of  right  example  for  men  as  well  as  for 
nations.  There  is  a  deepening  sense  of 
the  wrong  of  violated  treaties  and  dis- 
regard of  moral  obligation.  One  out- 
come of  the  war  will  certainly  be  that 
both  nations  and  men  will  be  called  to 
grapple  more  firmly  with  truth  and  honor 
and  kindness  and  to  be  willing  to  stake 
everything  upon  them  rather  than  upon 
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expediency.  A  century  ago,  after  twenty 
years  of  Napoleonic  war,  the  younger 
Pitt  on  his  defathbed  sent  this  message 
to  the  people  of  England:  "England  has 
saved  herself  by  her  efforts,  she  will 
save  Europe  by  her  example."  By  so 
much  as  England  stands  out  to-day  as 
determined  in  her  course  by  the  duty  of 
fidelity  to  her  moral  obligations  to  the 
binding  force  of  her  spoken  word,  and 
by  so  much  as  Belgium  has  sacrificed 
everything  for  her  honor,  you  and  I  will 
be  called  to  do  the  same  in  our  personal 
life.  It  is  henceforth  to  be  easier  for 
all  men  to  hold  that  character  is  far 
higher  and  better  than  conquest,  and 
that  the  peace  of  a  heart  that  has  done 
right  is  a  richer  possession  than  any 
amount  of  plunder.  What  Whittier 
said  of  Webster  after  his  7th  of  March 
speech,  when  he  seemed  to  put  in  pawn 
his  great  reputation  and  to  cast  aside  the 
convictions  and  teachings  of  a  lifetime. 
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is  the  eternal  truth   of  nations  as  well 
as  of  men: 

When  faith  is  lost,  when  honor  dies. 
The  man  is  dead. 

It  will  be  no  small  gain  for  humanity 
if  that  is  recognized  and  believed. 


IV 
THE  FINAL  ACCOUNTING 


"For  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  God,'' — Romans  IJf,  10, 


IV 

THE  FINAL  ACCOUNTING 

There  is  nothing  more  certain  than 
what  President  Wilson  said  in  his  tender, 
noble,  and  altogether  worthy  reply  to 
the  Belgian  Commissioners:  "We  are 
incompetent  to  pronounce  judgment  to- 
day, but  there  is  a  tribunal,  just  and 
inevitable,  awaiting  us  all  in  the  future." 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  facts  which  in  these  days 
are  gaining  great  importance  and  will 
have  wide  recognition  as  the  day  ap- 
proaches in  which  the  issues  of  the  war 
and  the  terms  of  final  settlement  rise 
into  prominence. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that 
both  nations  and  men  carry  with  them 
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what  may  be  called  a  historical  respon- 
sibility: The  physician  says  to  the  in- 
quiring patient:  "Long  ago  you  over- 
strained your  eye";  or,  *'You  injured 
your  back";  or,  "You  abused  your  stom- 
ach. Now  you  are  facing  the  conse- 
quences, and  they  are  not  to  be  escaped." 
Nature  does  not  send  in  her  bill  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  she  is  sure 
to  send  it  in. 

The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Russia 
had  settled  her  account  with  Turkey  by 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  in  the  spring 
of  1878,  and  in  the  midsummer  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  was  called  by  the 
mutual  agreement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Prince  Bismarck  to  review  and  re- 
adjust the  situation.  Lord  Salisbury 
appeared  at  the  conference  with  a 
resolution,  having  Prince  Bismarck's  sup- 
port, that  Austria,  who  had  long  been 
watching  for  an  opportunity,  and  whom 
Germany   was   trying  in   every   way   to 
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conciliate,  was  to  be  allowed  to  occupy 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  with  the  under- 
standing that  at  her  own  convenience 
that  occupancy  might  be  developed  into 
a  permanent  possession.  It  was  put  in 
this  form  to  quiet  Italy  and  save  the 
face  of  Turkey.  England  had  already 
secured  possession  of  Crete  by  conven- 
tion with  Turkey.  Turkey  was  to  re- 
ceive back  Macedonia  with  suzerainty 
over  the  Balkan  States.  France  was  to 
be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  Tunis;  Russia 
was  crowded  back  to  the  East  and  given 
Bessarabia  at  the  expense  of  Roumania; 
and  Germany  was  content  with  her  own 
position  of  arbitrator,  especially  as  Prince 
Bismarck  declared  that  she  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  Orient,  and  no  desire,  at 
that  time,  to  extend  her  boundaries. 
She  had  already  taken  possession  of 
Alsace  and  adjusted  her  French  frontier 
well  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  suit  her  plans. 
The  lid  was  put  upon  a  box,  in  com- 
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parison  with  which  Pandora's  was  a 
dainty  boudoir  bijou.  A  grasp,  as  of 
a  dead  hand,  was  laid  upon  the  future. 
The  strain  that  has  been  so  dangerous 
again  and  again  in  European  poHtics 
since  that  day,  as  in  1888  and  1911, 
when  European  war  seemed  a  matter 
of  an  hour's  decision,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Algeciras  and  the  Agadir  inci- 
dents, and  the  extremely  aggravating 
acts  in  the  ordering  out  from  Port 
Arthur  of  the  Japanese  by  the  European 
powers,  and  the  seizing  of  Kiao-Chou  by 
Germany,  and  Wai-Hai-Wai  by  the  Brit- 
ish, following  the  Japanese-Chinese  War, 
all  were  inevitable  consequences.  It  was, 
in  fact,  only  a  question  of  time  before 
the  greater  war  of  to-day  should  occur. 

We  are  conscious  of  this  truth  in 
ourselves.  We  carry  within,  both  our 
history  and  our  responsibilities,  the  rec- 
ord of  our  acts  in  the  past,  and  the 
inevitable  reckoning  from  which  we  can- 
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not  escape  in  the  future.  To-day  this 
is  emphasized  and  enforced  after  a  fashion 
so  portentous  that  all  the  world  is  pray- 
ing to  be  delivered  from  it,  but  which, 
while  it  lasts,  we  should  not  fail  to 
appreciate. 

Another  fact  is  that  with  men,  as  with 
nations,  decisions  have  to  be  made  that 
once  made,  are  unalterable.  Think  of 
the  anxious  hours  in  all  the  chancelleries 
of  Europe  during  the  past  year,  as  re- 
sponsible statesmen  were  weighing  facts 
and  probabilities,  striving  to  disentangle 
motives  and  prejudices,  and  to  interpret 
aright  innumerable  reports.  How  much 
hung  in  the  balance  in  those  anxious 
hours  in  Berlin  when  it  was  necessary 
to  know  the  exact  truth  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  England,  and  of  Russia,  and  of 
France;  or  in  London,  when  England 
was  pressed  to  declare  her  attitude  as 
to  whether  or  not  she  would  maintain 
absolute  neutrality;  or  in  Brussels  and  in 
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Amsterdam  when  Belgium  and  Holland 
knew  that  the  time  had  come  when 
their  very  existence  might  hang  upon 
the  decisions  of  an  hour;  or  in  Con- 
stantinople and  in  Rome,  when  Turkey 
and  Italy  were  anxiously  debating  and 
finally  deciding  to  delay,  until  that  de- 
cision itself  was  to  determine  their  final 
action;  leaving  them  to  have  it  proved 
whether  pressure  too  strong  for  their 
resistance  should  carry  them  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  or  delay  should 
of  itself  prove  fatal  to  their  hope  of 
escaping  the  burden  of  war,  or  should 
even  involve  their  final  loss  of  national 
independence. 

The  same  is  true  with  us  all.  We 
must  all  stand  at  last  before  the  final 
seat  of  judgment.  The  hour  strikes, 
often  at  an  entirely  unexpected  moment. 
We  must  make  a  decision.  We  are 
startled,  and  sometimes  paralyzed  by  the 
thought   that   the   decision   will    be   un- 
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alterable.  We  are  constantly  perplexed, 
at  such  hours,  by  our  lack  of  knowledge, 
by  the  need  of  clear  guidance;  and  unless 
in  those  hours  we  are  helped  by  fixed 
principles  to  which  we  feel  we  have 
long  been  committed  and  which,  because 
of  that  fact,  have  strong  control  of  our 
bewilderment,  we  incur  sure  distress  and 
often  irreparable  disaster.  We  see  this 
in  others.  It  is  illustrated  before  us 
to-day  in  the  history  of  Europe,  as 
perhaps  never  in  our  past.  The  lesson 
of  the  hour,  written  as  upon  the  face 
of  the  sky,  is  that,  equally  with  our- 
selves, thesef  hours  come  to  nations,  and 
decisions  must  be  made  which  shall 
stand. 

What  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more 
important  fact  is  brought  to-day  into 
unusual  prominence;  namely,  that  the 
accounting  for  men  and  nations  is  even- 
tually a  moral  one.  Already  the  world 
is  seizing    upon    the    assertion  of  it  as 
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both  guidance  and  relief  in  the  present 
great  emergency.  Germany's  admission 
that  the  disregard  of  Belgium's  neutrality 
was  "wrong,"  and  yet  that  she  had 
proceeded  to  violate  it  because  of  her 
own  emergency  or  apparent  necessities, 
is  the  one  great  fact  that  has  not  only 
consolidated  opinion  in  the  opposing 
countries,  but  also  is  put  forward  for 
justification  by  the  nations  which  are 
uniting  in  the  conflict  as  the  Allies. 
How  deep  or  genuine  is  this  feeling 
may  be  questioned,  or  even,  eventually, 
may  be  disproved;  but  it  remains  true 
that  on  this  issue  the  world  is  united 
in  its  judgment  as  to  responsibility  for 
the  present  situation,  and  as  such,  it 
marks  the  existence  in  the  mind  of  man 
of  the  universal  obligation,  and  of  the 
moral  law  as  the  final  standard  of  con- 
duct and  of  character. 

Men  may  not  live  up  to  it  in  their 
own  practice;  they  may  differ,   by  the 
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width  of  the  heavens,  in  their  judgment 
as  to  what  particular  acts  that  law 
requires  or  rebukes,  but  the  fact  of  the 
recognition  of  such  a  law  practically  by 
the  whole  world  is  to-day  of  the  high- 
est significance.  There  is  a  worldwide 
unity  of  feeling  as  to  the  moral  issues 
involved  in  the  violation  of  treaties,  the 
use  of  dumdum  bullets,  the  bombarding 
of  unfortified  towns,  the  destruction  of 
priceless  works  of  art,  and  the  ruthless 
disregard  for  human  life;  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  as  to  the  wrong  of 
having  war  precipitated  upon  a  people 
by  the  decisions  of  a  few  men,  no  matter 
how  high  their  position;  all  this  pointing 
to  the  growing  recognition  of  a  moral 
obligation  which  cannot  be  ignored  and 
will  not  be  eventually  gainsaid.  The 
doctrine  of  a  "supermorality,"  according 
to  which  the  belief  that  the  will  of  the 
state  as  embodied  in  a  ruling  class 
may   be   so    enforced    in    the   course   of 
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years  that  a  whole  people  will  accept 
it  and  be  bound  by  it  in  unquestioning 
obedience,  is  forever  pilloried  before  the 
bar  of  the  world's  conscience.  The  at- 
tempted justification  of  the  destruction  of 
Lou  vain  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Lord  Morley  has  said  that  "moral 
principles,  when  they  are  true,  are  at 
bottom  only  generalizations  from  expe- 
rience." The  world  to-day  is  repudiating 
this.  It  is  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  standard  of  morality  is  something 
other  than  our  individual  experience,  or 
our  personal  opinion,  or  our  traditions, 
or  the  opinions  of  our  class.  Nor  is  it 
simply  what  is  legal.  Carlyle  said  in  his 
Latter-Day  Pamphlets:  "Truly  one  of 
the  saddest  sights  in  these  times  is  that 
of  poor  creatures  on  platforms,  in  parlia- 
ments, and  other  situations,  making  and 
unmaking  iaws,'  in  whose  soul,  full  of 
vacant  hearsay  and  windy  babble,  is  and 
was  no  image  of  Heaven's  Law,  whom 
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it  never  struck  that  Heaven  had  a  Law, 
or  that  the  earth  could  not  have  what 
kind  of  law  it  pleased.  Human  statute 
books,  accordingly,  are  grown  horrible  to 
think  of,  and  impiety  poisons  the  vitality 
of  every  one  of  them  that  is  so  made. 
All  nature  is  against  it."  To-day  not 
only  Christendom,  but  the  world  itself 
is  recognizing  this  truth.  We  are  learn- 
ing that  humanity  is  one;  that  man  is 
everywhere  essentially  the  same,  as  a 
moral  being,  under  a  law  which  he  did 
not  make,  and  from  which  he  cannot 
escape  and  be  at  peace. 

If  any  man  is  in  doubt  of  this,  let 
him  ask  himself  this  question:  What  is 
the  truth  behind  the  saying  of  that 
shrewd  old  diplomat,  Li  Hung  Chang, 
''Decency  is  like  gold:  the  same  in  all 
countries".^  There  is  a  standard,  whether 
men  bear  or  forbear.  That  standard 
eventually  will  be  recognized  as  to  be 
found  only  where  that  which  man  has 
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approved  has  also  the  approval  of  God. 
It  was  the  apprehension  of  this  truth 
in  an  utterly  immoral  age,  which  made 
Dante  so  great,  and  has  secured  for 
him  an  undying  hold  upon  the  mind 
of  men.  "That  which  God  wills,  I  will." 
*'In  His  will  lies  our  peace."  This  was 
Dante's  text,  and  this  recurs  in  count- 
less form  throughout  his  immortal  poem. 
The  moral  test  for  men  lies  in  that 
utterance.  There  is  no  peace  except  in 
doing  the  will  of  God,  and  there  is  no 
guidance  except  when  that  will  is  known. 
The  man,  high  or  low,  who  would  lead 
his  fellow  men,  has 

Not  only  to  keep  down  the  base  in  man, 
But  teach  high  thoughts  and  amiable  words 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  that  makes  a  man. 

In  so  doing,  he  attains  leadership;  and 
as  he  wins  others  to  this  conviction,  and 
himself  walks  obedient  to  it,  he  lays 
foundations  for  human  society  and  secures 
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individual  happiness  which  will  endure. 
The  recognition  of  this  will  be  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  test  of  the  judgment  seat 
of  God.  The  nations  face  it  to-day, 
and  will  have  to  face  it  more  and  more 
certainly  and  authoritatively  in  the  years 
to  come. 

It  is  therefore  obviously  true,  that 
however  much  the  element  of  chance 
may  seem  to  count  in  human  life,  it 
will  utterly  disappear  before  that  day 
of  the  final  judgment.  We  are  always 
conscious  of  chance.  Even  the  English 
commander  in  chief ,  General  French,  says 
it  was  *'by  a  hair's  breadth,"  a  miracle, 
that  a  large  section  of  his  army  one 
day  escaped.  We  all  know  how  often 
this  has  been  true  in  history:  Blucher 
arriving  at  Waterloo;  Grouchy 's  failure 
to  appear;  the  unexpected  hollow  road, 
the  tomb  of  the  French  cavalrj^;  for 
example.  How  many  similar  events  have 
seemed  to  settle  destiny.     Nevertheless, 
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in  the  language  of  the  ancient  prophet 
of  Israel,  we  may  say  in  every  instance, 
*'This  also  I  saw,  that  it  is  from  the  hand 
of  God." 

Because  the  final  judgment  seat  is  the 
judgment  seat  of  God  and  is  moral; 
that  is,  it  rests  not  on  arbitrary  decree, 
but  on  the  character  of  God,  the  de- 
cisions of  that  hour  are  right  and  they 
cannot  be  changed. 

Here  is  the  hope  of  the  world,  in  the 
religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That 
stands  for  peace  and  security  and  indi- 
vidual rights,  for  the  restraint  of  the 
strong  and  the  protection  of  the  weak. 
In  the  midst  of  warring  nations  and  the 
clash  of  world  forces,  here,  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  commanding  authority,  of  a 
liberty  that  is  never  license,  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  Law  of  God,  is  a  su- 
preme law  for  men  always  and  every- 
where to  be  obeyed.  In  the  life  and 
spread  of   the  church  that  rests  on  this 
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law  and  preaches  this  gospel  is  the 
saving  of  human  society.  The  issues  of 
the  war,  no  matter  what  they  may  be 
as  between  nations,  cannot  alter  this, 
and  will  eventually  be  seen  to  enforce  it. 
When  in  the  confusion  and  distress  of 
awful  days  we  cry,  "Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go.^^"  the  answer  now,  as  of  old, 
is,  *'Thou,"  and  Thou  only,  "hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  And  the  life 
which  springs  from  the  Word  of  God 
is  not  for  eternity  simply,  but  for  to- 
day and  to-morrow.  The  ultimate  re- 
ward is  not  to  the  man  or  the  nation 
that  falls  under  the  heels  of  the  war 
lord  who  commands  the  heaviest  bat- 
talions and  the  biggest  guns,  but  to  the 
leader  of  the  people  who  eventually  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  obedient  to  the 
divine  Word,  to  Him  who  is  "the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever." 


V 

THE  TRESIDENT'S  CALL  TO  A 
DAY  OF  PRAYER 


*'7n  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 
and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them: 
in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  redeemed 
them;  and  he  bare  them,  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old.^' — Isaiah  63.  9, 


V 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  TO  A 
DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Prayer  is  as  nearly  universal  as  any 
habit  of  man;  and  prayer  is  the  supreme 
privilege  of  the  Christian.  Man  is  a 
praying  creature.  Every  race,  in  what- 
ever condition,  has  a  religion,  and  re- 
ligion everywhere  involves  prayer.  It  is 
man's  confession  of  his  weakness  and  his 
needs  and  his  consciousness  of  the  powers 
above  and  beyond  him.  Ruskin  said, 
"Man  is  never  so  great  as  when  looking 
up  with  reverence  and  love  to  a  greater 
than  himself." 

Naturally  prayer  is  not  to  be  argued 
about;  it  is  a  mysterious,  a  mystical 
act,  a  reaching  out  into  the  unseen, 
the   acknowledgment   of   '*One   not  my- 
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self."  Only  one  who  prays  knows.  Ex- 
perience brings  knowledge  and  carries 
conviction.  When  I  was  a  lad  I  sat 
in  church  behind  an  elderly  couple  whom 
I  knew  as  very  good  people.  Their 
influence,  because  of  their  character,  so 
beautiful  and  so  religious,  affected  me 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  in  my 
life.  Years  afterwards  I  became  a  min- 
ister and  Vv^as  living  in  the  West.  Re- 
turning East  for  a  visit  I  found  them 
living  in  New  York.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  the  old  lady  said  to  me, 
"Do  you  remember  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blank 
who  used  to  sit  near  me  in  church, 
just  at  my  right .^  She  was  a  member 
of  the  church;  her  husband  was  not. 
I  have  lately  had  a  very  singular  expe- 
rience in  regard  to  them.  Because  of 
my  love  for  Mrs.  Blank  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  praying  daily  for  her  husband, 
but  after  we  moved  to  New  York  nat- 
urally other  interests  arose,  and  I  found 
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myself  remembering  him  in  prayer  only 
occasionally.  A  month  or  more  ago 
while  I  was  engaged  in  prayer  he  came 
prominently  to  my  mind,  and  for  some 
time  following  I  prayed  for  him  first 
of  all  the  friends  whom  I  remember  in 
prayer,  and  with  unusual  feeling.  I  spoke 
to  no  one  about  it.  The  other  day  a 
gentleman  from  that  town  called  to  see 
me.  He  said,  *Do  you  remember  Mr. 
Blank?  He  surprised  us  by  coming  be- 
fore the  Session  to  join  the  church  the 
other  day.  There  was  no  special  in- 
terest in  the  church;  and  his  account 
was  this:  It  had  lately  been  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  was  not  doing  right; 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  Christian  and 
make  public  confession  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;  -and  now  he  came  to  ask  if  he 
might  do  so  and  be  received  into  the 
church.  On  Sunday  he  stood  up  alone 
before  the  congregation  to  be  received, 
and  we  were  all  greatly  moved.'  "    She 
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continued,  "No  one  knows  of  my  expe- 
rience, but  as  you  are  a  young  minister 
I  tell  you  this  that  perhaps  it  may  help 
you  in  your  praying." 

The  greatest  loss  that  can  come  to 
us  as  Christians  is  the  loss  of  the  habit 
of  prayer;  and  this  in  two  directions; 
we  lose  our  hold  upon  God,  and  in  the 
hour  of  extreme  distress,  which  is  sure 
to  come  to  all  of  us,  we  are  without 
the  one  great  means  of  comfort  and  of 
strength.  To  one  who  does  not  pray 
God  is  a  dim  and  shadowy  existence; 
faith  is  a  comfortable  feeling  like  that 
of  knowing  that  one  has  a  fire  insurance 
policy  in  the  safe.  It  has  no  very  real 
effect  upon  one's  life;  religion  is  a  hope 
and  something  of  a  habit,  but  that  is 
all.  Such  an  one  has  no  grasp  upon 
God,  and  when  he  reaches  out  into 
the  unseen  he  touches  only  empty  space. 
In  the  hour  of  his  distress  he  cries  aloud 
as  a  drowning  man  in  mid-ocean  might 
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cry  for  help.  He  has  no  apprehension  of 
its  presence,  and  no  sustaining  sense  of 
its  coming.  Sorrow  is  always  an  over- 
whelming experience;  for  the  hour  it 
often  crushes  the  very  life  of  the  sufferer. 
Only  by  the  help  of  God  do  we  find 
ourselves  lifted  above  it.  Often  it  leaves 
the  Christian  so  stunned  that  the  dark- 
ness upon  his  soul  is  impenetrable  and 
faith  itself  for  the  time  is  lost,  and  God 
disappears.  To-day  multitudes  of  Chris- 
tians in  quiet  homes  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  and  Belgium  are  in  this  con- 
dition. They  need  the  help  of  others, 
and  prayer  should  be  for  them  the  one 
great  source  of  comfort  and  of  strength. 
Therefbre  the  proclamation  of  our  Pres- 
ident calling  for  a  day  of  prayer  not 
only  reminds  us  of  our  opportunity  but 
will  be  heard  across  the  ocean,  bringing 
God  near  again  to  those  who  need  him 
most. 

In  such  an  hour  the  character  of  God 
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to  whom  we  pray  lays  hold  upon  us. 
This  is  the  appeal  of  the  prophet.  He 
says:  "I  will  make  mention  of  the  loving- 
kindnesses  of  the  Lord,  and  the  praises 
of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  hath  bestowed  on  us;  and  the 
great  goodness  toward  the  house  of 
Israel,  which  he  hath  bestowed  on  them 
according  to  his  mercies,  and  according 
to  the  multitude  of  his  loving-kindnesses. 
For  he  said,  Surely  they  are  my  people, 
children  that  will  not  deal  falsely:  so 
he  was  their  saviour.  In  all  their  afflic- 
tion he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of 
his  presence  saved  them:  in  his  love  and 
in  his  pity  he  redeemed  them;  and  he 
bare  them,  and  carried  them  all  the 
days  of  old."  This  appeal  came  in  a 
time  not  unlike  the  present.  Great 
nations  compassed  them  about;  they 
were  overrun  and  crushed;  they  might 
well  have  imagined  that  their  God  had 
forgotten   them.     So  the  prophet  turns 
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their  thought  back  upon  what  God  had 
been  in  the  past,  that  they  might  know 
what  He  was  in  the  present. 

This  understanding  of  the  character 
of  God  was  the  great  possession  of 
Israel.  In  the  day  of  destruction  they 
did  not  lose  their  faith  or  cease  to  pray. 
They  cried,  "Thy  holy  cities  are  a  wil- 
derness, Zion  has  become  a  wilderness, 
Jerusalem  a  desolation.  Our  holy  and 
our  beautiful  house,  where  our  fathers 
praised  thee,  is  burned  with  fire;  and  all 
our  pleasant  places  are  laid  waste.  Wilt 
thou  refrain  thyself  for  these  things,  O 
Lord.-^  Wilt  thou  hold  thy  peace  .^  Look, 
we  beseech  thee,  we  are  all  thy  people." 
They  had  come  to  this  knowledge  by 
long  experience.  However  much  they 
knew  of  God  at  the  beginning,  their 
knowledge  deepened,  until  the  very  names 
by  which  they  addressed  Him  marked 
their  growing  understanding.  At  the 
beginning  "Elohim!"  The  awe  inspiring 
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God/'created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Then  he  became  not  that,  but  "EH," 
the  God  of  comfort  and  strength,  when 
in  the  psalm  they  say,  "O  God,  thou 
art  my  God!"  So  again,  *' Jehovah,"  the 
Living  One;  Hving  *for  His  people,  man- 
ifesting Himself  more  and  more  to  them 
with  their  every  need.  "Jehovah,  my 
righteousness,"  "Jehovah,  my  banner," 
The  Lord,  the  God  of  Sabaoth," 
the  Lord,  God  of  hosts,  in  whose 
hands  are  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and 
in  earth."  At  last,  as  in  this  chapter 
of  Isaiah:  "Thou,  O  Jehovah,  art  our 
Father,  our  Redeemer,  everlasting  is  thy 


name." 


It  was  this  grasp  upon  an  ever-present 
God  whose  loving-kindness  did  not  change 
and  whose  tender  mercies  are  new  every 
morning  and  are  over  all  His  works, 
which  made  them  the  people  they  were. 
They  knew  that  they  were  called  of 
Him;  He  knew  them  by  their  name,  and 
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they  knew  Him,  and  in  the  hour  of 
their  extremity  they  heard  His  voice 
saying,  "Behold,  I  create  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth."  All  the  powers  of 
both  worlds  were  in  His  hands,  available 
for  their  help;  and  in  that  supreme 
vision  of  an  omnipotent,  ever-present 
God,  their  God,  they  anticipated  the 
final  vision  of  the  New  Testament,  when 
at  the  close  of  the  book  of  Apocalypse 
the  disciple  hears  the  final  word,  "Be- 
hold, I  make  all  things  new,"  as  the 
supreme  testimony  of  the  power  of  the 
living  God  in  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  do  that  for  men  which 
none  other  could  do.  In  the  blotting 
out  of  all  the  failures  and  the  losses, 
the  sins  and  the  shame  of  the  past  He 
inaugurates  that  new  heaven  and  new 
earth  which  constitute  the  triumphant 
kingdom  of  our  God.  This  is  the  God 
to  whom  Christians  pray  to-day. 

We    are    reminded    that    our    prayer 
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to-day  is  not  for  ourselves  but  for 
people  in  overwhelming  distress,  and  for 
aid  that  is  beyond  human  power.  The 
contrast  of  our  condition  here  in  America 
emphasizes  the  condition  of  those  in  the 
region  of  the  war  for  whom  we  are 
praying.  Think  of  the  ruin  in  Belgium, 
and  in  France,  in  Poland  and  Austria,  of 
the  towns  devastated,  the  villages  and 
homes  destroyed,  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  quiet  people  made  wanderers, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
separated  from  their  friends,  not  know- 
ing whether  they  are  dead  or  alive,  help- 
less and  hopeless,  with  everything  gone. 
Then  there  is  the  universal  conviction 
that  this  war  cannot  now  be  stopped. 
Great  forces  are  at  work;  strong  passions 
have  burst  forth;  slow  growing  convic- 
tions have  brought  men  to  decisions;  all 
of  which  have  united  to  create  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  strongest  men  are 
helpless  and  the  multitude  of  the  plain 
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people  are  as  powerless  as  little  children. 
Therefore  the  appeal  to  God  who  holds 
in  His  hand  the  hearts  of  men.  What 
that  means  we  understand  as  we  con- 
sider the  change  wrought  in  individual 
hearts  when  the  Spirit  of  God  comes 
upon  them,  and  men  turn  from  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime;  the  drunkard  becomes 
sober;  the  profligate  becomes  pure;  the 
reckless  becomes  tender,  loving,  and 
thoughtful.  We  can  see  anywhere  men 
who  are  new  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
that  not  because  of  anything  they  have 
done  in  themselves,  or  that  others  have 
done  for  them  to  work  such  a  change, 
but,  as  they  are  only  too  glad  to  testify, 
which  God  Himself  has  performed,  when 
in  answer  to  prayer  His  Spirit  has  come 
upon  them  and  He  has  given  them  a 
new  heart.  Men  have  prayed  as  the 
prophet  did,  "O  that  thou  wouldst  rend 
the  heavens;  that  the  mountains  might 
quake   at   thy   presence."      When    they 
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awake  to  a  sense  of  their  own  helpless- 
ness they  turn  to  God  to  do  what  He 
alone  can  do.  So  in  this  supreme  hour 
we  look  to  Him.  The  antagonism  of  the 
nations  one  to  another  is  to  be  expected; 
it  has  marked  human  history  from  the 
beginning;  it  will  appear  at  last  as  we 
read  in  Revelation:  *'These  shall  make 
war  against  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb 
shall  overcome  them:  for  he  is  the  Lord 
of  lords,  and  King  of  kings."  Keble 
compares  the  great  empires  to  passing 
clouds : 

In  outlines  dim  and  vast. 

Their  fearful  shadows  cast 

The  giant  forms  of  empires  on  their  way 

To  ruin.     One  by  one 

They  tower  and  are  gone. 

In  our  thought  and  prayer  to-day  we 
are  following  the  prayer  of  the  earliest 
Christians  when  they  said,  "O  Lord, 
thou  that  didst  make  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in 
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them  is ;  who  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  the 
mouth  of  our  father  David  thy  servant, 
didst  say.  Why  did  the  Gentiles  rage, 
and  the  peoples  imagine  vain  things? 
The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves 
in  array,  and  the  rulers  were  gathered 
together,  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  anointed;  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 
and  thy  counsel  foreordained  to  come  to 
pass."  The  Lord  looked  upon  their 
threatening  and  heard  the  prayer  of  His 
servants  then  speaking  His  word  with 
all  boldness.  We  wait  for  the  day  when 
He  will  stretch  forth  His  hand  to  help, 
and  we  pray  that  again  signs  and  won- 
ders may  be  done  in  changing  the  hearts 
of  men  through  the  name  of  His  holy 
Servant  Jesus.  That  day,  when  they 
prayed,  the  place  was  shaken  wherein 
they  were  gathered  together,  and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  the  same  of  God 
to-day? 
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And  now  we  ask,  "What  can  we  do 
to  prepare  for  an  answer  to  this  prayer?" 
We  are  to  do  what  we  can  to  diminish 
the  irritation  and  the  antagonism  out  of 
which  the  war  has  arisen.  Early  in 
the  last  century  the  poet  Goethe,  when 
interrogated  as  to  his  attitude,  said, 
*'How  can  I  hate  the  French  to  whom 
I  owe  so  large  a  part  of  my  culture?  I 
can  only  write  love  songs  when  I  am 
in  love.  I  cannot  write  songs  of  hate 
against  a  people  for  whom  I  have  no 
hatred."  In  1880  Jowett,  the  great 
Master  of  Balliol,  wrote  to  his  friend. 
Sir  Robert  Morier,  the  English  ambas- 
sador, when  war  seemed  imminent,  ask- 
ing counsel  in  his  perplexity,  and  saying, 
"My  judgment  is  with  the  Germans, 
but  my  feelings  are  with  the  French." 
In  this  clash  of  diverse  judgments  and 
excited  feelings  to-day,  we  all  find  our- 
selves under  constant  pressure  to  take 
sides.     If  our  nation  is  to  fulfill  its  r&Ie 
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of  mediator  when  the  supreme  hour  shall 
come,  its  power  to  do  so  effectively  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  mastered  this  impulse  to 
pass  judgment  before  the  time.  However 
positive  our  knowledge  or  intense  our 
feeling,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  in  the 
role  in  which  in  the  providence  of  God 
we  are  called,  and  shall  be  called,  to 
act,  that  we  maintain  this  spirit  of 
brotherliness,  of  sympathy  with  all,  and 
strive  to  understand  others'  feelings  and 
take  their  point  of  view.  In  that,  at 
last,  we  may  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  change  of  heart  as  well  as  arrest 
of  strife.  We  remember  what  Phillips 
Brooks  said,  "We  can  never  think  evil 
of  those  for  whom  we  habitually  pray." 
We  must  also  do  what  we  can  to 
alleviate  suffering.  It  is  great  already; 
it  will  be  far  greater  now  that  the 
winter  has  come,  and  we  have,  added 
to    the   horrors   of   war,    the   horrors   of 
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famine  and  frost.  Every  dollar  that  can 
be  given  to  aid  in  the  care,  not  only 
of  the  wounded  in  the  war,  but  of  the 
homeless  people  of  communities  like  those 
in  Belgium  for  whom  there  is  no  place 
and  no  redress,  is  needed  and  is  precious 
as  expressing  the  sympathy  of  Chris- 
tians, and  as  a  witness  to  the  power  of 
God  in  yet  untried  ways  to  meet  their 
distress. 

Of  course  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
promote  the  reign  of  peace.  It  may 
not  be  the  time  for  talk  of  disarmament 
among  the  nations,  or  of  a  guaranteed 
peace;  but  that  day  is  surely  coming, 
and  the  war,  we  may  believe,  will  con- 
tinue until  men  shall  see  that  only  in 
that  line  lies  hope  for  the  future.  Mil- 
itarism, the  boast  and  the  confidence  of 
the  great,  is  not  to  be  the  ruling  force 
in  a  Christian  world.  To  be  sure,  the 
world  is  far  from  being  Christian  to-day, 
but  we  who  believe  that  "the  kingdoms 
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of  the  earth  are  the  Lord's,"  that  the 
earth  itself  is  His,  and  He  who  has  a 
right  to  reign  shall  reign,  must  do  all 
in  our  power  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
truth  that  is  in  Him — the  truth  of  right- 
eousness, of  the  moral  law,  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  of  the  fear  of  God. 
As  this  truth  gets  possession  of  men 
they  will  cease  to  trust  in  material  force 
or  to  believe  that  might  makes  right. 
The  price  may  be  an  awful  one,  but 
if  the  outcome  of  this  war  is  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  rampant  militarism,  the 
wiping  out  of  the  last  trace  of  feudalism, 
and  the  establishing  of  international 
courts  of  justice  backed  up  by  the 
consensus  of  the  civilized  world,  it  is 
not  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

Most  of  all  we  are  to  remember  that 
evil  can  begin  only  in  the  human  heart. 
Whoever  is  eventually  held  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  awful  conflagration  of 
this  great  war,  the  flame  began  in  the 
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hearts  of  individual  men.  Only  as  men's 
hearts  are  changed  can  that  fire  be 
extinguished.  All  renewing  work,  there- 
fore, must  begin  in  our  own  hearts. 
Never  was  there  a  more  urgent  call  for 
gentle  words,  kindly  feeling,  helpful  acts, 
for  the  repressing  of  bitterness  and  antag- 
onism and  all  uncharitableness  than  there 
is  to-day.  As  we  make  our  daily  effort 
to  this  end  we  give  wings  to  our  prayer, 
and  the  uttered  words  become  the  ex- 
pression of  a  life  which  itself  is  a  prayer. 
May  God  grant  that  all  who  have  the 
name  of  Christians  may  bear  this  wit- 
ness to  Him. 


VI 
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"7n  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength. ^^ — Isaiah  30,  15, 


VI 
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L'ENVOI 

The  horrors  of  the  war  and  the 
misery  it  has  entailed  have  struck  so 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  obligations  upon  us 
loyally  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
the  neutrality  of  our  country  so  real 
and  unmistakable  that  when  the  time 
comes  the  hands  of  the  contestants  will 
instinctively  and  inevitably  reach  out  to 
us  as  the  one  available  mediator,  we 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  impassioned 
utterance  to  our  sense  of  righteous  in- 
dignation. 

Happily,  under  the  prompt  and  steady 
lead  of  President  Wilson,  we  have  been 
able,  as  a  people,  to  hold  our  peace 
and  wait  upon  God  and  the    judgment 
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of  the  future,  while  we  are  doing  all  in 
our  power  to  minister  to  the  suffering 
and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  desti- 
tute. Our  deeds,  if  not  our  words,  are 
reaching  the  hearts  of  the  combatants. 
We  are  contributing,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  the  cause  of  peace  and  in  helping  to 
bring  on  the  day  when  arms  shall  be 
laid  down.  If  we  have  not  spoken  stern 
and  bitter  words,  if  we  have  not  given 
utterance  to  outraged  Christian  feelings, 
neither  side  can  doubt  that  we  have 
them,  and  they  cannot  fail  in  their 
respect. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  the  privilege  of 
finding  such  comfort  as  we  may,  not 
only  in  works  of  charity  and  mercy, 
but  also  in  turning  our  thoughts  into 
a  search  for  the  moral  assets  of  the 
war,  which  are  already  noted;  and  the 
demand  for  a  new  faith  in  God  and  a 
new  life  for  men  which,  with  something 
of  clearer  vision  and  broader  view  and 
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a  keener  sense  of  our  own  individual  . 
responsibilities,  is  upon  us  all.  No  one 
can  believe  that  the  massacres  and  the 
burnings  and  the  wanton  destruction  are 
the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  deeds  of 
individual  men,  and  are  to  be  taken  as 
marking  either  a  national  or  an  enduring 
and  characteristic  brutality.  When  the 
war  is  over  and  its  tales  are  told,  in- 
numerable and  detailed  as  they  will  be, 
in  the  intimacies  of  private  life,  it  will 
be  seen  how  many  human  emotions 
were  stirred  and  how  many  beautiful 
things  happened  in  the  trenches.  Many 
a  private  risked  and  even  gave  his  life 
to  save  his  friend  or  the  officer  he  hon- 
ored. A  private  letter  tells  how  a  wound- 
ed Bavarian  soldier,  nursing  his  maimed 
arm  in  his  home,  said  the  other  day  to 
his  sympathizing  children,  "I  would 
rather  have  lost  both  hands  than  do 
the  things  I  was  ordered  to  do."  An 
English   soldier  wrote   to   the   father   of 
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an  officer  who  was  killed  at  Landrecies: 
"He  declined  the  tea  we  offered  him 
when  he  came  to  us  in  the  trenches, 
saying,  'No,  you  need  it  yourselves.' 
And  then,  with  a  smile,  he  said,  'We 
have  to  hold  the  trenches  to-day.'  He 
died  doing  his  duty,  like  the  officer  and 
the  gentleman  he  was."  Men,  though 
officers,  have  still  exalted  the  idea  of 
the  gentleman  in  a  finer  sense  than  that 
maintained  in  the  clubs,  and  the  private 
soldier,  hammered  into  a  machine,  or 
turned  into  food  for  powder,  may  still 
have  a  human.  God-fearing  heart.  A  dy- 
ing German  soldier  hearing  two  wounded 
Englishmen  on  the  battlefield  calling  for 
water,  signed  to  them  to  come  to  him, 
and  when  they  lifted  him  they  found 
his  canteen  under  him,  full  of  water. 
When  they  offered  him  the  water  he 
pushed  it  aside,  saying,  "No,  I  die;  you 
drink!"  A  Turko,  captured  and  held  in 
front  of  the  column  of  advancing  Ger- 
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mans,  cried  to  his  paralyzed  friends  who 
were  withholding  their  fire  lest  they 
should  kill  him,  ''Tirez  done,  nom  de 
Dieu."  And  when  they  fired,  obedient 
to  his  word,  he  fell,  riddled,  in  the  rain 
of  bullets.  Such  incidents,  m'ultiplied  by 
the  thousand,  will  be  told  over  and 
over,  and  hearts  far  and  wide  will  be 
touched. 

"If  it  is  true  that  you  would  have 
peace,"  it  has  been  said,  "you  must 
make  it  finer  than  war."  You  must 
bear  yourself  bravely  in  the  war,  must 
not  whimper,  or  falter,  or  lose  faith,  or 
forget  God.  If  we  are  busy  trying  to 
see  God's  hand  guiding  us  and  to  lay 
hold  of  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  dark  as 
it  may  be,  we  can  do  much  to  prepare 
for  a  peace  which  will  also  be  fine. 
How  many  splendid  men  on  both  sides 
have  gone  down  to  their  death  on  land 
and  sea,  singing  hymns!  What  beauty 
and  pathos  in  Lord  Roberts's  last  mes- 
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sage  to  the  men  of  England:  "Let  us 
keep  our  hands  clean.  Let  us  fight 
against  the  Germans  so  as  to  win  their 
liking  as  well  as  their  respect."  The 
war,  despite  its  passions  and  its  pain, 
may  yet  summon  us  all  to  a  new  love, 
both  of  God  and  of  our  fellow  men. 
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